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TRAVELED WIDELY RAISING MONEY FOR TUSKEGEE, 
PLEADING FOR FAIR TREATMENT FOR THE NEGRO, 
AND WINNING THE RESPECT OF MILLIONS OF PEOPLE. 
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Russians Reach 
The Carpathians 


In an onslaught of men, tanks, and 
guns, the Russian army surged 
ahead, sweeping the Germans be 
fore them. German defenses crum- 
bled all along the line. The Russians 
swept deeper into Poland, and have 
now reached the Carpathian Mts. 
See map at right.) 

Further south, the Russian troops 
thrust deep into Bessarabia. They 
plunged ahead to cross the River 
Prut and fight their way well into 
Rumania. One object of this drive 
is to take the Ploesti oil fields which 
keep Hitler's panzer forces supplied. 
Another Russian plan is to cut off the 
Nazis who are still holding Odessa 
in the south. 

We cannot guess, any more than 
the Germans can, where the Russian 
army will strike next. There are 
mountain passes through the Car- 
pathians into Czechoslovakia. Tartar 
Pass is one such route the Russians 
may take. Such narrow mountain 
passes are easily defended. 


MAY BY-PASS MOUNTAINS 


The Russians may by-pass the Car- 
pathian Mts. by driving toward 
Bucharest in the south. Still another 
way would be to continue the drive 
west through Poland. 

How will Hitler meet these Rus- 
sian threats? First, his Nazi armies 
have completely occupied Hungary. 
Second, Rumanian reinforcements 
are being rushed up for a last ditch 
defense. Third, Nazi reserves are be- 
ing rushed to the Balkans from west- 
ern Europe. 

Hitler's great need is manpower. 
He needs men to defend the Balkans 
and men to hold Italy. He needs men 
to garrison his occupied countries, 
and above all, men to meet the com- 
ing Allied invasion on the west. 
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Good news keeps coming from Russia: 


Nazis Start Flooding 
Part of Netherlands 


The Germans have begun to flood 
some parts of Holland. Just how 
much land the Nazis have flooded, 
we do not know. Their purpose is to 
make parts of the coast more easy 
to defend against Allied invasion. 

The Dutch say that as soon as the 
invasion begins, the Nazis plan to 
flood an area of about 5,000 square 
miles. Most military experts do not 
think the Nazis will do this. The ex- 
perts point out that the Nazis have 
very strong defenses along the Dutch 
coast, and if they flood these de- 
fenses the invasion might even be 
easier, 

However the Dutch know the 
Nazis very well. They feel the Nazis 
will flood this area simply for re- 
venge. If the Nazis do so, the homes 
of nearly four million Dutch people 
will be destroyed. (See Theme Arti- 
cle on page 4, and map on page 6.) 
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arrows mark main drives of our ally. 


The Netherlands Governmept in 
London has stated that if the Nazis 
flood these 5,000 sq. miles, an equal 
amount of land should be taken from 
Germany after the war and given to 
Holland. 

Another suggestion is to make the 
Germans do the work, and pay the 
cost, of reclaiming* the flooded land. 


Japs Cut Off 


In the South and Southwest Pa- 
cific, U. S. forces have blockaded 
100,000 Japs. These Jap troops are 
still holding positions in the Mar- 
shalls, on parts of New Guinea, in 
the Bismarcks, and in the Northern 
Solomons. But the position of the 
enemy, blockaded by our naval and 
air forces, is now hopeless. 

Nine out of ten Jap vessels which 
attempt to bring supplies to their 
troops, are sunk. The japs can do 
nothing but fight until their ammuni- 
tion gives out, or flee into the jungle 
tc die by starvation. 
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Above: Windmills dot 
the countryside of 
Holland. Picturesque, 
useful, they pump 
water from the land 
to keep it arable.* 


Left: Death agony of 
a city! Rotterdam 
burns as Nazi soldiers 
watch the results of 
their evil-doing. 


Below: “Which way 
to the airdrome?” 
Nazi paratroopers 
read directions to 
Waalhaven _ airport, 
during their invasion 
of the Netherlands. 
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T= eight million people who live in Hol- 
land, whom we call the Dutch, call them- 
selves Nederlanders. Their country, the 
Netherlands, means “Lowlands.” 

This is because so much of Holland is 
below sea level. Holland really is low land. 
The sea is kept back by huge dikes. Parts 
of Holland were reclaimed from the sea by 
building dikes and pumping out the sea. 

This reclaimed land, called polders, 
would soon be covered again‘by water seep- 
ing up through the earth. But the windmills, 
for which Holland is famous, constantly 
pump the water out and keep the land 
drained. Now the Nazis, who occupy Hol- 
land, are starting to flood the land. (See 
news story on page 3.) 

Holland is mainly an agricultural country. 
Potatoes, rye, oats, wheat, and sugar beets 
are grown in large quantities. Where the 
soil is too sandy for these crops, the Dutch 
grow tulip and hyacinth bulbs for export. 
The Dutch are also famous for their dairy 
products, especially their cheeses. 


NATION OF TRADERS 


The Dutch have always been a nation of 
traders, sailing far and wide to buy, sell, 
and barter the good things of the earth. By 
the 15th century, Dutch merchants were 
the wealthiest in the world. 

At that time the Netherlands was not a 
unified kingdom. Each city was independ- 
ent, and had its own fleet. These city fleets 
combined to fight the enemies of Dutch 
commerce. First they fought the King of 
France to gain freedom of the seas. Later, 
to extend their trade to the Indies, the 
Dutch broke the power of Spain. At that 
time, Spain was a world power and wanted 
the Indies for herself. 

In the 17th century, Amsterdam was the 
greatest commercial city in Europe. Dutch 
colonists settled in many parts of the world. 

Some of these settlers, seeking a “passage 
to Cathay,” found instead, a pleasant, wind- 
ing river which led no place in particular. 
It was a great disappointment to their 
leader — Hendrik Hudson. The river he 
found now bears his name. Dutch settlers 
who came later, founded the village of New 
Amsterdam (now New York City) in 1623. 
After a few years, the Dutch governor, 
Peter Minuit, made a shrewd deal with the 
Indians. He bought Manhattan Island from 
them for about 24 dollars worth of goods. 
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NETHERLANDS 


The Kingdom of the Netherlands was 
formed in 1813. At first it included not only 
Holland, but Belgium and Luxembourg as 
well. William I ascended to the Dutch 
throne in 1815. 

Inv 1830, Belgium broke away and formed 
a separate kingdom. In 1890, when Queen 
Wilhelmina became ruler of the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg also broke away. An old 
law of Luxembourg states that it shall never 
have a female ruler. 

During World War [ Holland remained 
neutral, and was not invaded by Germany, 
although Belgium was. But Holland’s neu- 
trality at the start of the present war did not 
save her from German aggression. 

On May 10, 1940, the Nazis launched 
their blitzkrieg against Holland, Belgium, 


and France. The Dutch, outnumbered and - 


unprepared, could not stop the Nazis. In 
four short days the Nazis conquered Hol- 
land. 

Queen Wilhelmina and the Dutch cabinet 
made a daring escape by Dutch destroyer, 
and reached England. There they estab- 
lished the Netherlands government in 
London. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


When the Germans struck their first blow 
at Holland on May 10, 1940, word was 
flashed to the Netherlands East Indies. The 
Dutch general in command, General Beren- 
schot, read three words: “Het is Zoover!” 
( This is it!) 

German ships in the islands were seized. 
Nazi officers and crews were arrested before 
they could blow up their ships. 

This same speed was shown by the Dutch 


on the day the Japs knifed the U. S. in the - 


back at Pearl Harbor. Within two hours 
after the attack every Jap in the Nether- 
lands East Indies was interned. 

Although the Dutch made a gallant de- 
fense, they lacked air and naval support. 
The British could not spare naval or air 
strength from their defense first of Malaya, 
and then of Australia. The U. S. had suf- 
fered such heavy losses at Pearl Harbor 
that we could not re-enforce the Dutch. 

The Japanese struck from bases they had 
gained in the Philippines. Although Dutch 
and native troops fought bravely, they were 
too few to halt the Japs. Island by island, 
the Japanese continued their advance 
through the Netherlands East Indies. By 


Above: Dutch anti- 
tank gun crew train 
their weapon against 
Japs in New Guinea. 
Dutch and _ native 
troops fight side by 
side with U. S. forces. 


Right: Mohammedan 
boys attending out- 
door class in Suma- 
tra. Photo taken be- 
for the war. 


Below: Roofs in Batak 
village, in Sumatra, 
are steeply slanted to 
shed heavy rainfall. 
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Broken line shows part of East Indies owned by the Netherlands. All area shown on map is now in Jap hands 


March 1942, Java itself had fallen. On Java 
is located Batavia, capital of the N. E. L. 

The loss of the Dutch East Indies was a 
serious blow to the Allies, and a vast gain 
for the Japanese. For the Allies it meant 
the loss of rubber, tin and other strategic 
metals, and vital oil supplies. 

What have the Dutch left to fight with? 
Their homeland is overrun with Nazis, their 
“spice islands” are in Jap hands. But the 
Dutch fight on! Here’s how: 

1. Most of the Dutch Merchant Marine 
was able to escape to Allied ports. This is a 
large fleet, totalling 2% million tons.* 

The Dutch own Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana ), on the north coast of South Amer 
ica. Surinam produces 67 per cent of the 
bauxite (aluminum ore) used in the U. S 
In 1941 the U. S. together with Brazil estab 
lished a military outpost in Surinam. 

3. Curacao and Aruba are two Dutch 
possessions in the West Indies. Crude oil 
from Venezuela is refined on both islands 

The Dutch Navy is stil active in Jap 
infested waters, and recently saw action in 
the Mediterranean. 

5. Dutch flyers have their own squadrons 
in the R. A. F. and Coastal Command. Other 
Dutchmen fly in the Pacific Netherlands 
Squadrons to blast the Jap from New 
Guinea and elsewhere in the Pacific. 

6. Within Holland itself, now in the core 
of Hitler's “Fortress Europe,” patriots of the 
Dutch Underground harass* and destroy 
the Nazi. The Dutch quickly became mas- 
ters of sabotage. 

As the day of invasion nears — as our flag 
moves deeper and deeper into Jap waters 
—the fighting Dutchmen grimly repeat an 
old message. “Het is Zoover!” This is it! 

But this time they say it with a smile. 


except shaded part, which is occupied by U. S. forces. 


Maps copyright, 1944, by Field Publications 
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Wavy lines show land below sea level, which Nazis 
are beginning to flood. See news story on page 3. 
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Official U. 8. Navy photograph 


HISTORIC PICTURE: First landing of an airplane aboard ship —the battleship Pennsylvania, Jan. 18, 1911 


Story of the Flat-fops 


PART ! 


A death-defying pilot named 
Eugene Ely made the first take- 
off from a warship in an air- 
plane under its own power. The 
date of this wonderful feat was 
November 14, 1910. The ship 
he took off from was the old 
cruiser, the USS Birmingham, 
on which a temporary wooden 
platform had been built for a 
flight deck. 

After skimming 
Ely managed to remain air- 
borne and reach the shore 
safely. Remember, it was 1910. 

Two months later, on Jan- 
uary 18, 1911, Eugene Ely 
again made aviation history. 
He made the first landing on a 
ship. It was the old battleship, 
the USS Pennsylvania. 


the water, 


Arresting Gear Used 
Another remarkable achieve- 
ment was connected with this 
historic landing. To stop the 
plane on the temporary wooden 
landing platform, arresting gear 
was used—the same in prin- 
ciple as is used today to stop 

planes on aircraft carriers. 





This original arresting gear 
consisted of a series of cables 
stretched across the platform, 
each cable held by small sand- 
bags at each end. (See photo 
above.) As the plane reached 
the platform, Ely lowered a 
hook, which caught a number 
of the cables as it sped across 
the platform. 

Thus the aircraft carrier, or 
“flat-top” as she is known, was 
born in the U. S. Navy. 


Modern Carriers 


The carriers of today are 
floating airfields. By turning 
into the wind, and adding its 
own speed to that of the wind, 
the carrier really helps the 
pilot land his ship. 

Our huge flat-tops normally 
carry four squadrons of aircraft, 
eighteen planes to the squad- 
ron. Usually, two squadrons are 
scout-bombers (SBD’s), one 
squadron of fighters (F4F’s, 
F4U’s) and one squadron of 
torpedo bombers (TBD’s, 
TBF’s). These proportions, as 
well as the particular model of 
plane, depends on the tactical 
problems of each carrier mis- 





sion, and may change to meet 
these problems. 

Flight decks on the big flat- 
tops are over 800 feet long, and 
more than 80 feet wide. 

Below decks there are quar- 
ters for more than 2,000 men. 
Of these, only 250 may be 
pilots. There are about 75 to 
100 planes aboard. Below decks 
there is also hangar space, re- 
pair shops, and tons of spare 
parts all systematically stored. 

Every man aboard a flat-top 
has a definite job. Most men 
are specialists — machinists, fire- 
men, hospital corpsmen, and 
gunners. 

On the flight deck are the 
crew men. Their helmets and 
jerseys are colored according to 
the job they do. Some are ar- 
resting gear men, some chock 
men, others are plane directors. 
In the smoke and bedlam of 
battle, this difference in color 
makes men easy to spot and 
direct. 

Fire is the greatest danger in 
a flat-top. The ship is a floating 
arsenal and gas tank. It has to 
carry not only its own fuel but 
huge amounts of high octane 
gas for the planes. It must store 
tremendous quantities of am- 
munition, bombs, torpedoes. 





It was fire that sank our car- 
riers Lexington, Hornet, Wasp, 
and Yorktown. 

True, these fires were caused 
by bombs and torpedo hits — 
but the damage from these hits 
alone was not fatal. 

The ships were lost because 
their huge stores of aviation 
gasoline and bombs made in- 
fernos out of them, and tore 
them apart by violent explo- 
sions. 

In the newest flat-tops naval 
engineers have guarded against 
this danger. Beneath the flight- 
deck is an armor-plated second- 
ary deck. Storage of gas and 
bombs has been made in 
steel-walled compartments. 

Sprinklers for water 
chemicals are everywhere. 

Before aircraft carriers came 
into use, a warship could strike 
the enemy no farther than his 
guns could reach. The heaviest 
guns of a battleship have a 
range of about thirty miles. 
Outside that range the enemy 
was safe. 

The carrier has changed that. 
Today, carrier-based bombers 
are the “flying artillery” of the 
fleet. Their range extends many 
hundreds of miles. 


Next Week: “On a Raid” 
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Treasure of the Mighty Amazon 


N 1541, the Spanish governor of 

| Ecuador led an expedition east- 
ward in search of cinnamon for- 

ests. He didn’t find the forests. In- 
stead, a lieutenant of his, Francisco 
de Orellano, found the headwaters 
of the Amazon River and sailed 
down its whole length on a raft of 
rubber tree logs. 

De Orellano probably was the first 
European to use rubber for floating. 
He was the first white man ever to 
travel from the source to the delta of 
the Amazon. He opened up an area 
larger than the continental U. S. — 
the Amazon Valley. 

Called by the Spaniards El Mar 
Dulce, or Sweet Sea, the Amazon is 
the largest river in the world. Begin- 
ning high in the Andes, it travels 
3,000 miles and pours its yellow, 
muddy waters 100 miles out into the 
Atlantic. 

At the Amazon’s delta isa swampy, 
cattle-raising region called Marajo, 
about the size of Denmark and filled 
with alligators. The Marajo cowboy 
believes that alligators carry cattle 
diseases, so he hunts the ‘gators 
(jacares) with harpoon and lasso. 





Above its delta, the Amazon is 
edged by dense green jungle — the 
selvas — full of leeches and of mos- 
quitoes that carry malaria and yellow 
fever. In back of the selvas stretch 
thousands of miles of tropical prairie 
—the savannahs. 

Early settlers were attracted to 
the selvas because of the wild rub- 
ber that grows there. 

Until the beginning of the 20th 
century, most of the world’s supply 
of rubber came from the wild rubber 
trees of the Amazon Valley. Some 
also came from the valley of the 
Congo River, in Africa. 

Owners of the Amazon rubber for- 
ests made fortunes out of the jungle. 
They built ornate cities, such as 
Manaos, with its buildings of marble 
and an opera house that cost five 
million dollars. 

When the coming of the automo- 
bile created a big demand for rub- 
ber, the Brazilian rubber tree own- 
ers —nicknamed “Rubber Barons” 

- sent the price of their product sky- 
high. 

The high price of Brazilian rub- 
ber encouraged English and Dutch 
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Cowboys from the Marajo region, at the mouth of the Amazon River, 
spearing and lassoing alligators, believed to carry cattle disease. 


owners in Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies to enlarge their planta- 
tions of rubber trees. 

The rubber in Malaya and the 
East Indies is not native to those 
places. Rubber-tree seedlings from 
the Amazon Valley were shipped 
across the Pacific. 

With so much cheap labor at hand. 
the English and Dutch owners in 
Malaya and the East Indies were 
able to sell their rubber for a much 
lower price. 

Brazilian owners then came down 
in their price, but they did not, o1 
could not, come down low enough. 
Malaya rubber won out, and before 
Pearl Harbor, the United States was 
getting four-fifths of its rubber from 
the far-Pacific. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor, the Japa- 
nese had seized all the rubber-pro- 
ducing areas held by the British and 
Dutch. We again turned to the wild 
rubber of the Amazon to get what 
we could until our synthetic rubber 
factories could be built. 


HENRY FORD’S PLANTATION 


A number of years before Pear! 
Harbor, Henry Ford, the automobil 
manufacturer, decided to see what 
could be done about starting a rub- 
ber plantation in the Amazon Valley 

His idea was to grow rubber sci- 
entifically, on plantations, instead of 
depending on the wild rubber trees. 

Brazil gave Mr. Ford some land 
free, and on this he built the town 
of Belterra, now a booming com- 
munity of 7,000 rubber workers 
paved roads, and many other con- 
veniences of a modern city. 

The government of Brazil, a good 
ally of the United Nations, did all in 
its power to get wild rubber for us 
in the emergency. 

Last year 12,000 volunteer rub 
ber tappers — called seringueiras - 
trekked and canoed into the Amazon 
wilds, their supplies sped to them 
by river boats and hydroplanes. 

The tappers work for the Rubbe: 
Development Corporation, managed 
by U. S. and Brazilian businessmen 
in cooperation. 

RDC’s headquarters is Belém — a 
city cut right out of the jungle, on a 
mouth of the Amazon. It is a few 
miles from the equator, yet only two 
days by plane from Miami, Florida 
It was a base camp for Portuguese. 
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LAND MADE FROM THE SEA 
IS FASCINATING STUDY 
Theme — The Netherlands — pp. 4, 5, 6. 


Holland is a dramatic example of how a nation’s develop 
ment and living conditions are influenced by its geography. 
Pupils cannot but admire the heroic and sturdy qualities ol 
a people who, from their very homes, have held off the sea 
tor centuries. 

Pupil interest will run high in the discussion of dikes 
reclaimed land, and windmills used to keep the land dry 
The Dutch created one-third of their land from the sea 
This area is shown on the map on page 6 by wavy lines. 
The territory marked “Reclaimed Land” represents a project 
begun in 1920 to drain off 550,000 acres of land submerged 
in a flood 500 years ago. 

Reports that the Nazis are now letting the sea into the 
land is just that much more evidence of the cruel and ruth- 
less nature of the enemy we face. (See news article on 
page 3.) 

In an editorial, the New York Herald Tribune, on March 
30th, speaks out against the crime of flooding Holland: 

“The cruelty of the present situation, the probability of 
its extension to so much of Holland’s small territory of but 
13,000 square miles, is hard to contemplate, even in a wat 
which has seen so many destroyed homes and shifted peo- 
ples. It would seem that Holland had suffered enough at 
Nazi hands. Towns can be rebuilt, Rotterdam can rise from 
its ruins, but the destruction of land is a catastrophe to be 
figured more in terms of wealth — for it is a destruction of 
that stabilized and happy life which depends upon long- 
cultivated acres, The Netherlands government estimates 
that more than ten years and huge sums will be needed to 
restore flooded areas.” 

Pupils might investigate the story of the Siege of Leyden 
when the land was flooded to drive out the Spanish in- 
vaders. William of Orange ordered the dikes cut down, and 
then raced an armada over the new-made sea to bring 
relief to Leyden while the Spaniards fled the inrushing 
waters. 


Netherlands East Indies 


From the islands in the East Indies came 33 per cent of 
the world’s rubber supply, 30 per cent of its tin supply, 95 
per cent of its quinine, 30 per cent of its copra, 75 per cent 
of the world’s supply of kapok, and 12 per cent of its sugar. 

The list below covers most of the commodities produced 
in the Indies. Pupils might be interested in learning the 
uses to which each product is put, especially the less familiar 
products, such as teakwood, copra, sisal, etc. 


coconuts sisal 
sandalwood pepper 
teakwood rice 
camphorwood coal 
tobacco tin 

coffee petroleum 
tea copper 
copra iron 

palm oil gold 
cedar clove 


sugar 
cotton 


kapok 


mercury 

rock salt 
marble 
quinine porcelain clay 
rubber spices 

tapioca nuts 

hides rattan 
diamonds bamboo 
platinum bananas 
limestone pineapples 


Discussion Questions 


1. Are the Germans justified in flooding Holland? 
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2. After the war, should the East Indies be given their 


freedom from Holland and Britain? 
3. What conditions caused Holland to become a trading 
nation? 

4. Is it right for Holland to own part of South America? 
Is it right for France, for Britain? 


Fact Questions 


. What is a dike? 
2. What is the main purpose of Holland’s windmills? 
3. What is meant by the word “polders?” 
. How long did it take the Germans to blitz Holland? 
. Why did Holland fall so quickly to the Nazis? 
3. What happened to Queen Wilhelmina? 
. Where is the Netherlands government at present? 
. Name several islands of the N. E. I. 
. What part of the N, E. I. has been retaken from the 
Japanese? By what nation? 
10. Give three ways in which the Dutch fight for their 
country now. 
11. Name the three Dutch possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere, and locate them. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS — pp. 8, 9. 


After your class has had an opportunity to study the map, 
you might suggest the formation of a safari to investigate 
the Amazon basin. Pupils might organize themselves into 
an expedition, where each pupil has a specific title and 
task. One can be a map-maker, for example, another a doc- 
tor, a third a cook. The map-maker is in charge of planning 
the route, the doctor should be able to discuss the diseases 
and dangers he is likely to encounter, and the cook should 
be familiar with edible flora and fauna of the region. 

Other members comprising the expedition might be big- 
game hunters, business men, chemists, rubber planters, 
zoologists, botanists, missionaries, engineers, movie produc- 
ers, photographers, airlines executives, etc. Each pupil might 


[Continued on next pagel 
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be required to give a short description of the trip, colored 
by his own particular pofessional inteest. 

Here are some facts about the Amazon basin which 
might prove helpful as background material for class reports 

The Amazon is about 3,000 miles long and has more than 
200 branches and tributaries. 

The mouth of the Amazon is more than 200 miles wide. 

Its source, within 60 miles of the Pacific Ocean, is in the 
Peruvian Andes. 

The Amazon basin is five-sixths the size of the VU. S. 

Manaos, a thousand miles up the river, is reached by 
steamer. Its inhabitants, once fabulously rich rubber plant- 
ers, gave their children gold toys as playthings. 

For food, people of the Amazon region can eat alligator 
tail, turtle eggs, fried monkey, iguana, and other lizards. 

Foliage is so dense that sunlight does not reach the earth. 
‘Trails must be slashed with a machete or strong knife. and 
are overgrown again in a few days. 

Mosquitoes, poisonous striped tiger-spiders, and three- 
stinger ants, are among the insects of the region. Poisonous 
bushmaster snakes. crushing boa constrictors live along the 
river. 

Some of the commercially valuable jungle trees are (1) 
gieenheart, used for building because it is termite proof; 
(2) mahogany and crabwood; (3) fotui, used for match- 
boxes; (4) bania or ebony tree. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What may the Amazon basin be like 50 years from 
nowr 

2. How would development of the Amazon region help 
all the American nations? 

3. Would you prefer to be a “pioneer” at Belterra or an 


engineer at Belem? 


Fact Questions 


1. What two products do we now get from Latin America 
that formerly came trom the Netherlands East Indies? 

2. Who was Francisco de Orellano? 

3. Where is Belterra? What is Henry Ford’s connection 
vith it? 

4. What do these words mean: savannalis? selvas? serin- 
gulerdasr 

5. What are the two important problems facing the Rub- 
ber Development Corporation in Brazil. 


NEWS ROUNDUP — p. 3 


After reading about the flooding of Holland, pupils might 
study the map in the “Storming Fortress Europe,” article 
March 20-25, p. 6, asking themselves the question: What 
military advantage do the Germans gain by the flooding of 
Dutch land? In view of modern warfare’s invasion tactics 
airborne and amphibious troops, it appears as if the floods 
might assist an invasion. The fortifications of the coastline 


submerged, make landings feasible, and reduce the area 
of the battleground 

One explanation is that Nazis are making coastal defenses 
more secure against invasion by reducing the perimeter of 
the coast. Another interpretation, proposed by Raymond 
Germans might do it to 
heighten their “Reign of Terror” over the Dutch, with the 
expectation that they will be afraid to support an Allied 
invasion, Few people who know the Dutch will hold to this 


theory. But the Nazis are capable of awful stupidity. 


Cram Swing. asserts that the 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think it is to Germany's military advantage to 


flood Holland? 


2 After the war do vou think that Holland should be 


given German territory to make up for any loss of land by 
flooding? Or should German workmen be compelled to re- 
claim the flooded land? 


Fact Questions 
1. What mountains in Poland have the Russians reached? 
Into what country does the Jasina Pass lead? 
What is one object of the drive on Ploesti in Rumania? 
4. What is Hitler's position in the Balkans — Hungary 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia? 


AIR WEEK — p. 7 


In the early days of the war there was much concern 
about the vulnerability of the flat-top. Many military ex- 
perts believed that Jap land-based planes would blast the 
carrier out of the water. But superior carrier planes, escort 
protection, and increased armament overcame any doubts 
concerning the flat-top’s merits as an offensive weapon. 

Rear Admiral Dewitt C. Ramsey, Chief of the Navy's 
Bureau of Aeronautics, has this to say about the carrier: “It 
is not an overstatement for me to say that this type vessel 
with its complement of aircraft, capable of striking the 
enemy at ranges of 250 miles or more, has completely revo 
lutionized naval strategic thinking and naval tactics. The 
battleship has had its primary role changed.” 


o 
2 
2. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How has the aircraft carrier changed naval wartare? 
2. Boys: Would you prefer duty on a carrier, submarine, 


battleship, or PT boat? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the purpose of the arresting gear on a carrier? 
2. Describe the first arresting gear ever used? When was 
this? On what ship? 

3. About how many men make up the crew of a big flat 
t pr 

4. Why is danger of fire and explosion so great on a 
Hat-top? 

5. How has this hazard been reduced? 


GOOD NEW BOOKS ON HOLLAND 


Junior Scholastic recommends tor young people these fou 
recent books dealing with Holland. 

THe Beccar’s Penny. By Catherine Cate Coblentz. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) $2.50. Story of three young 
patriots told against the background of the historic Sieg« 
of Leyden. 

THe Lever Lanp. By Dola de Jong. (Charles Scribner s 
and Sons.) $1.75. A present day document of life in Hol 
land, beginning before the invasion and leading up through 
the dark days of the Nazi occupation. 

THe Sworp Is Drawn. By Andre Norton, (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) $2. Story of a Dutch boy who fights the Nazis 
in Holland and the Japs in Java. 

Tue Warre Tuvip. By Helen Girvan. (Farrar and Rhine 
hart.) $2. Life in the time of Frans Hals. (For girls.) 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 10 
1. IN THE NETHERLANDS: b, a, b. c, b 
2. NEWS NOTES: b, c, b, a, « 

MAP STUDY: Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, Java. Flores, Bali, Ceram, 
Surabaya. Products of Brazil: rubber, kapok, babassu nuts, Brazil nuts, 
hides, tobacco, quartz, diamonds, vegetable oils. 

4. FLAT-TOPS ARE TOPS: Cross out: 1, 4, 5. 
5. RUBBER TALK: c, c, b, a, c. 


Solution for Crossword Puzzle, This Issue, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-strategic; 6-air; 7-Tulagi: 9-vak; ll-uwp; 12-lawn; 13-lake 
14-at: 15-ate; 16-tenant; 18-tea; 20-Rotterdam. 
DOWN: 1-SOS; 2-Ra; 3-Aitape; 4-Truk: 5-Chiang; 8-agate; 9-Yukon; 10 
Ulster: 12-latter; 15-ante; 17-sum; 19-A.D., 








NBC's Inter-American University of the 
ir now offers these 3 important courses 


MUS! **Music oF THE New Woripb” 
Thursdays, 11:30 p.m.-12:00 


HISTORY ee ae 


Sundays, 4: 30-4:55 p.m. 


LITERATURE “™Siritetays. 7:00-7:30 p.m. 








Lands of 
‘Melree 


THE IMPORTANT HISTORICAL SERIES PRESENTED BY 


N B C INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 





“Daniel Boone Going Through Cumberland Gap “ painted by George Caleb Bingham I851. 


Hangs in Washington University, St. Louis. Photograph Bettmunn Archives. 


“Lands of the Free” . . . now continuing in Course II1]—Part 2 

. vividly, clearly and comprehensively traces the Development of 
Ideas in the Americas. 

Presented each Sunday from 4:30 to 4:55 p.m. (EWT) by the 
National Broadcasting Company and independent stations associ- 
ated with the NBC network, these programs emphasize the political 
and social ideas . . . the cultures that have so influenced life and 
thought throughout the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

Twenty-one programs are included in this interesting, educa- 
tional series. Separated into three significant divisions... the White 
Man and the Indian, Newcomers and their Contributions, Men and 
Ideas ... these presentations cover a wide range of adult instruction. 


Each program is a dramatized episode—complete in itself, 
* * * 


“Lands of the Free” is only one of many public services inau- 
gurated by the NBC Inter-American University of the Air—all are 


dedicated to greater knowledge, understanding and entertainment. 


America’s No. 1 Network 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


it’s a National Habit 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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ATTACK ON CANCER 


Cancer caught in time can usually 
be cured with little difficulty. The tragic 
danger of the disease comes from failure 
to recognize its symptoms in the early 
stages. It is not a germ disease which 
can be spread and caught. The likeli- 
hood of inheriting a tendency to cance 
is not strong enough to cause worry and 
fear. Its symptoms are definite. Exam- 
ination brings them to light and doctors 
can deal with them successfully, if they 
are discovered in time. 
is always fatal. 

This is the and the 
ing that the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer works to bring home 
to people all over the 
thirty years the Society 
its educational 


If not, the disease 


assurance Wart- 


country. For 
has carried on 
and clinical service. The 
Field Army of the Society 
has grown steadily and today num- 
bers three hundred thousand volunteers. 
New recruits can do invaluable service. 

April is Cancer Control Month by 
Presidential proclamation. The Society 
is askiug for your help. You can give 
it by teaching your students the facts 
about cancer. They have probably 
heard terrifying stories of suffering and 
death caused by 


Women's 


cancer. Some may fear 


it as a dread threat against which they 
Learning the facts 
and save them 


have no protection. 
can give them assurance 
from suffering. 
Materials) which 

suitable for school use, 
able. Here are some of 
tainable from the 
the Control of Cancer, Inc., 
son Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


give these 


them, 


Free Mimeographed Materials: 


“The Story of Cancer for High Schools,” 


by Frank L. Rector, B.S., M.D 
“The House of Life,” 


( lass 
to Make 

Community control plans: “The 
chester Plan” 


“How 


“Philadelphia Outline.” 


‘What a Senior High School Student 


Should Know About Cancer,” 
the Division of Cancer Control, 
State Department of Health 


New 


Inexpensive Materials: 
“Detectives Wanted,” 
and 8) 10c. 
Youth 
text) 10c. 
“Answers to the 
Cancer,” 5c. 


(For Grades 6 


Looks at Cancer,” (a 


“The Fight on Cancer,” 


Little, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 


vised), 10c. 





Divisions in this 
army include 


important educational 
Vocational 
Pre-Flight Training, 
Group, Pre-Induction 
American Series. 


Training, Health Education, 
Social Studies 


Training, Latin 


Mail this handy coupon for free 
samples and descriptive folders. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
a Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
Exclusive Distributor for 
NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL COUNCIL 
VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 

Please send me folder and samples of 
Guides for groups checked below 
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Training 
Training 
raining 
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Nome 


School 


at-T as 1ON/ 


facts, 
are readily avail- 
all ob- 
American Society for 
350 Madi- 


an essay which stu- 
dents may duplicate or teachers read to the 


a Cancer Scrapbook.” 


West- 


prepared by 


York 


student 
Public’s Questions on 


by Clarence C. 
38 ( Re- 





HERE ARE 98 VISUAL 
LEARNING GUIDES 


READY FOR ACTION 
in your classroom! 


Yes, they’re reporting for special duty—to 
accompany your classroom showing of 16 mm. 
sound films produced by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Army and the Navy and by 


Encyclopaedia Britannica (Erpi) Films. 





These Visual Learning Guides 
have been trained to: 


. Cut the time required to 
prepare class lessons 


. Provide each student with 
concrete record of film 
material 


Individualize 
struction 


group in- 


. Impress visual images 
which are usually easily 
lost 











Address 


City 


State P.O. Zone No 


Audio-Visual Learning Guides are prepared 
the NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL COUNCIL 











“Cancer: A Challenge to Youth,” 
outline prepared by the 
Cancer Committee, 15c. 

Statistical Charts, lc each. 


a study 


Nassau County 


OFF THE PRESS 


Teachers’ manuals roll off the press wit! 
great regularity. This time the student get: 
a manual, Learning about Education and 
the People’s Peace, a pamphlet prepared 
largely by Mr. Harry Bard, and based ov 
Education and the People’s Peace ( Educa 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteent} 

t., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., l0c). We 
think students will like it, use it, and learn 
from it. It discusses the need for planning 
now, what students can do 
Nazi children are 
we need to learn, 
tionally. 


about it, what 
taught and how, 


nationally 


what 
and -interna 


Significant ideas are simply and strongly 
presented in straightforward language that 
will convince students that the educators 
aren't talking down to them. The discus 
sion questions make you want to think 
things out, and the suggested activities ar 
detailed and lively enough to set students 
off to work with enthusiasm. There are good 
quotations from radio plays, Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, Louis Adamic and many others 
and a first-rate working bibliography. With 
this guide and in this company a student 
can find his own way into real understand 
ing of education for peace. 


o ° ° 


If you want to be glad you're alive and 
likely to stay so for the next few years 
read Miracles Ahead; Better Living in the 
Postwar World, by Norman V. Carlisle and 
Frank B. Latham (Macmillan, $2.75) 
You've met both authors in the pages of 
Scholastic. Now they collaborated t 
turn out a forecast that reads like magic 
but is based on the convincing realities oi 
electrical, chemical, engineering, medical 
achievement. Before very long you may be 
breathing “laundered” air. You mayb: 
taking a trip into the country in a car with 
a plastic top affording a full view for every 
body and an enviable suntan without sun 
burn. Or you may back your 
of the garage, attach its wing and out 
rigger tail, and zoom off by air at a speed 
of 100 miles an hour. Vycor is a new glass 
already being made, which can be heated 
red-hot and placed on a cake of ice, with 
out damage to the glass. Scarlet fever and 
tonsilitis are being routed by sulfa drugs 
“Health bombs” for mosquitoes are killing 
deadly mosquitoes on jungle battlefronts 
and will be ready to go on fishing 
trips and beach picnics after the war. 

These are only a handful of the 
possibilities and 
cluded in 


hav e 


Aerocar out 


now 


many 
exciting 
Miracles 
it is too good to be 
Carlisle and Mr. Latham give all the sci 
entific evidence for their They 
give exact detailed accounts of | the 
present discoveries, 
search which can be 
use when peace production is possibk 
again. And they do it in words which make 
science understandable without resorting t 
unintelligible technical terms. 


expectations in 
Ahead. You may think 
probable, but Mr 


futurama. 
and 
inventions, and re 
adapted to civilian 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL-MAY 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning, CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon.* A varied selection will be 
featured on the May programs in this 

ries of analyses of great sooks which 

e influenced the pattern of the world’s 

inking. May 7, Robinson Crusoe, Detoe; 
May 14, Psychology, William James; May 

Alchemist, Ben Jonson; May 28, Con- 
piracy of Pontiac, Parkman. 
lransatlantie Call: People to People. 
CBS, 12:30-1:30 p.m.* Columbia Broad- 
casting System and the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. give a vivid portrayal of the 
way the people of these two great nations 
are affected in wartime. Author-narrator of 
the American series is Milton Bacon. 

Labor for Victory, NBC, 1:15-1:30 
p.m. Distinguished speakers discuss labor's 
role in the war effort in cooperation with 
the C. 1. O. and the A. F. of L. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Authorities on so- 
cial, political, and economic issues engage 
in a lively and informative discussion in 
this series produced in cooperation with 
the University of Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m.* Bruno Walter will 
conduct the world-famous orchestra during 
the May programs. “The American Scrip- 
tures,” important intermission feature of 
the program, will be presided over by Carl 
Van Doren. 

Lands of the Free, NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p.m.* The economic development of the 
Americas and its effect on countries outside 
of the Western Hemisphere continue to be 
the subjects for this series of programs on 
NBC’s Inter-American University of the 
Air. May 7, “The Pilgrims”; May 14, “Por- 
tuguese in the New World”; May 21, 
“Negro Contributions in South America”: 
May 28, “The French in Canada.” 

Abe Lincoln’s Story, MBS, 4:30-5:00 
p.m.* A series of dramatic episodes in the 
life of the great American hero, beset by 
problems similar to those faced by the 

ir-torn world today. 

America in the Air, CBS, 6:30-7:00 
p.m. Paying tribute to the U. S. Air Forces, 

e weekly programs dramatize real-life 
ories of American flyers. 

The Coronet Story Teller, MBS, 6:45- 
7:00 p.m.* Tales of life in wartime, dis- 

ission of current problems, profile por- 

tits of outstanding men of the present 

d biographical sketches of past heroes, 

e included in this dramatic series based 

stories in current issues of Coronet 
iWazine 

Quiz Kids, BN, 7:30-8:00 p.m. Thess 


Voungsters continue to flabbergast listeners 





Included in “Selected Radio Programs 
jor School Listening” prepared by Federal 
Radio Education Committee 


from every walk of life with their wide 
knowledge and salty remarks. They match 
wits with some of the finest scholars in the 
country on their program 


MONDAY 
The Sea Hound, BN, 4:45-4:59 p.m. 


An adventurous series heard Monday 
through Friday and presented in coopera 
tion with the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. The program 
emphasizes history, geography, industries, 
and customs of different Latin American 
nations. 

Cavaleade of America, NBC, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. Leading radio, stage and screen 
actors are heard in the featured roles dur- 
ing these dramatizations of the nation’s 
history, past and in the making. 

Information Please, NBC, 9:30-10:00 
p-m. Clifton Fadiman attempts to stump 
the panel of experts with queries covering 
every conceivable subject. 


TUESDAY 
Report to the Nation, CBS, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m.* Drama in the up-to-the- 
minute news, presenting interviews and 
reports by newsmen and special guests 
Words at War, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Dramatizations of current books on 
the war and interviews with their authors 
are presented in cooperation with the 
Council on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


U. S. Air Forees Band, NBC, 12:30- 
1:00 p.m. Captain Alf Reiberg conducts 
the band in varied selections in this pro- 
gram broadcast from Washington. 

Author’s Playhouse, NBC, 11:30. 
12:00 mid. The works of classic and mod 
ern masters are dramatized in radio ver 
sions of famous plays. 

Invitation to Musie, CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Noted artists appear as guests 
of the Columbia Concert Orchestra in this 
series of musical masterpieces. 


THURSDAY 


Victory Is Our Business, MBS, 7:15- 
7:30 p.m. Quentin Reynolds, foreign cor- 
respondent, heads this program as narra 
tor, interviewing American servicemen. 

The Human Adventure, MBS, 8:30. 
9:00 p.m.* These programs deal with the 
story of mankind with weekly changes 
covering the humanities, science, psychol- 
ogy and other aspects of human experi- 
ence. Presented in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 


BN. 8:30-9:00 p.m.* The oldest audi- 


ence-participation forum program of the 
air, with discussions of important public 
issues by outstanding national leaders 
George V. Denny serves as Moderator. 

The March of Time, NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m.* Time, Inc. continues its 
dramatic presentation of news in the mak 
ing and events leading to present condi 
tions. 

Folkways in Music, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid.* NBC’s Inter-American University of 
the Air presents the following programs 
for May: May 4, Tepee and Loghouse: 
May 11, Out of Africa; May 18, Burnt 
Cork and Canvas Top; May 25, Fiesta 


FRIDAY 


Between the Bookends, NBC, 1:30- 
1:45 p.m. On the third Friday of each 
month the Ted Malone broadcast honors 
Scholastic’s Round Table contributors. The 
May program is scheduled for May 19th. 

Dateline, CBS, 7:15-7:30 p.m. The 
week’s best on-the-scene news stories are 
recreated in realistic manner 


SATURDAY 
Youth on Parade, CBS, 10:00-10:30 


a.m. Music and war news from boys and 
girls everywhere highlight this program of 
youth on the march, emceed by a fifteen 
vear-old boy. 

Here’s to Youth, NBC, 1:00-1:30 
p-m. Ten national voluntary organizations 
offer drama on the case of American 
youth. 

Country Journal, CBS, 1:30-2:00 p.m. 
Columbia presents its weekly “radio news- 
paper” and delineator of the activities, 
problems, home life and opinions of Ameri 
can farm families. From Washington come 
significant facts about farm legislation and 
scientific wartime farm methods. 

Of Men and Books, CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p.m.* Professor John T. Frederick, 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, heads this program featuring 
reviews of books. Guest authors appear 
each week. 

Doctors at War, NBC, 4:30-5:00 
p-m.* The gallant services of doctors dur 
ing the present crisis form the basis for 
this weekly series. 

American Story, NBC, 7:00-7:30 
p.m.* Archibald MacLeish continues: this 
series of broadcasts on literature of the 
Americas for NBC Inter-American Univer 
sity of the Air. May 6, “The Wars of Free 
dom”; May 13, “The Shape of Freedom.” 

The Man Behind the Gun, CBS, 7:00- 
7:30 p.m. America’s sons in the service 
are heard in factual, down-to-earth drama 
of the world today 

The Saturday Night Bond Wagon. 
MBS, 10:15-10:45 p.m. Mutual artists 


rally to the cause of selling for Uncle Sam 












































ALGONQUIN PARK 


WHERE NATURE BUILDS 


ROMANCE 


A THOUSAND scenes of beauty and a 
hundred glimpses of wild life will 
recall the day when all America was a 
wilderness Paradise. Here guides will 
take you down rushing rivers to a camp 
in the forest fastness, or you can wander 
by yourself just a few steps from your 
resort-hotel to watch the deer drink at 
the river, see the industrious beaver at his 
work, and the black bear feeding com- 
placently while your camera clicks. 


Fish one to your lure... a lazy moon 
paints the lake silver ... the loon cries... 
and across the water drifts the melody of 
foung voices raised in campfire song. 
his is Algonquin Park, 2700-square- 
mile Game Preserve in the heart of 
Ontario, Canada’s Vacation Province. 


Everywhere in this land of forest, lakes 
and loveliness, nature has set the stage for 
the most romantic, most joyful vacation 
you've ever had! Days are sunny and 
warm, but there’s grand sleeping in the 
cool, pine-scented nights. nd it’s all 
accessible by train, plane and highway. 


Why not make Algonquin Park a 
“must” on your post-war vacation calen- 
dar? Write for our new map now in 

reparation showing canoe routes and 

otel and camp accommodation in 
Algonquin Park, Ontario. It will be 
mailed to you when ready. 








Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
{10 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me when ready, your new 
map of Algonquin Park now in prepara- 
tion, showing canoe trips, hotels and 
camps. 


Address 


City or Post Othce 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field 


The American Scriptures, intermis- 
sion feature of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony concert broadcast 
Sunday afternoons over CBS, was pre- 
sented with an Award for Distinguished 
Merit by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews recently. The 
American Scriptures was selected as the 
outstanding program series of 1943 “to 
promote good will among Americans 
of all faiths.” Carl Van Doren, Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning historian, has been 
host of the program since the start of 
the series last May. 

* * * 


[he slide films and reprints of 
Coronet picture stories, available since 
last September through the Society for 
Visual Education, will be extended in- 
to a total series of 16 subjects — 8 for 
the current school year and 8 more for 
the next school year. Releases to date 
have included “Through the Periscope,” 
“China Fights Back,” “Queens Never 
Die,” “Anchors Aweigh,” “A World 
and Two Wars,” “Dedication,” “Panic.” 
Subscriptions to the service or requests 
for additional information should be 
sent to the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
11, Hlinois. 


*« * * 


NBC and RCA, in cooperation with 
the General Electric Co., have begun 
the installation of 45 additional tele- 
vision receivers in hospitals established 
in the metropolitan New York area for 
wounded servicemen. These instru- 
ments supplement the 10 RCA receiv- 
ers which have been in operation in 
six hospitals since November, 1943. 

* * * ; 

Use ot the word “radar” is once 
again permitted by the War Depart- 
ment in advertisements of electronic 
manufacturers, but the ban on descrip- 
tive detail continues. The locating de- 
vice has had a rough career under mili- 
tary censorship because first, even use 
of the word was prohibited. Next all 
of the bars were let down, then the 
original ban went back into effect until 
the most recent order. 

* * * 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., distributors 
of 16 mm. sound films, have recently 
opened a branch office at 19 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Hlinois, where they 
will now handle film deliveries to mid- 
west schools and the photographic 
trade 

* ae * 

Three of the nation’s leading uni- 
versities will collaborate with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. in sponsoring 


summer radio institutes in 1944. The 
institutes will be held at Northwestern 
and Stanford universities and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
The three institutes will have their spe- 
cific aim in the training of students to 
serve as replacements, thereby alleviat 
ing the serious shortage of manpowe: 
existing in radio as a result of the wai 
(Concluded on page 8-T) 











You Waited for These 
MAJOR FEATURES! 


Here they are in 16mm. Sound 
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ERE WE GO AGAIN (RKO) 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Edgar Bergen, 
Charlie McCarthy, Ginny Simms, Ray 
Noble and Orchestra. 


— 


GET HEP TO LOVE (Universal) 
Gloria Jean, Donald O’Connor, Jane Frazee, 
Robert Paige, the Jivin’ Jacks and Jills. 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th ST., Dept. HS-17, NEW YORK 19 


19 LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 








WHY PAY 6% 


ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


LOANS 


WHEN WE CAN CONVERT THEM 


Into One 2%, -~ 3% 


Loan at 
$25,000,000.00 Available Funds 


Only 
We arrange loans on life insurance policy collaterai 
for totais of $1,500 or more, using only the cash 
value of the policies. Thus protecting beneficiaries’ 
interests completely. 


if you have no policy loans this is an easy way 
to raise cheap money to retire high rate obliga 
tion’, cay taxes, fund debts, etc. 

MINIMUM LOAN $1505. 
Loans easily arranged by mail, anywhere 
Write for details, giving size of loan desired 


Keelin-McKnight, Inc. 


134 S. LaSalle, CHICAGO 3, Ill. 


We Do NOT Sell Insurance 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 


CAMERAMEN AT WAR — This cam- 
era Study pays tribute to the men 
whose job it is to get the action onto 
film. It shows them in action, armed 
only with their cameras, and some of 
the famous scenes they have shot right 
in the midst of battle. One reel for sale 
or loan from British Information Serv- 
ices. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

GRAIN THAI! BUILT A HEMI. 
SPHERE—One reel Walt Disney car- 
toon which tells the dramatic story of 
what corn has meant to civilization - 
trom the time of the Indians, who were 
the first to discover its potentialities. 
Available through the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
\ladison Avenue, New York, N. Y 

LEARN TO LIVE—An_seasy-to- 
understand digest of the common 
causes of street and highway accidents. 
lhis one reel. 16 mm. sound film con- 
tains seven one-minute lessons showing 
incorrect driving and walking practices 
and how they may be corrected. Avail- 
able through Aetna Life Companies. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


EAGLE SQUADRON — AU thrilling 
story of the air war over England, tell- 
ing the part which America’s first fly- 
ing fighters played in protecting our 
great ally. The services of the Com- 
mandos, the W.A.A.F. and the Channel 
Fleet are also featured in this 16 mm. 
full length major feature. Available for 
rental from Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 
West 45th St., New York. 

POINTS FOR PEDALERS— Approved 
by the Bicycle Institute of America, 
this one-reel sound film gives specific 
instructions for the proper care of 
bicycles and their equipment, including 
proper lubrication of vital points and 
correct adjustment of seat, pedals and 
handlebars. Also shown is the part that 
bicycles play in relieving America’s 
wartime transportation problems. Par- 
ticularly useful is the self-test of riding 
ability that can be used as a basis for a 
bicycle safety course. Available from 
Aetna Life Companies, Hartford, Conn 

ROAD TO LIFE — A famous feature 
film story of the re-education of the 
former “wild boys of the road,” is being 
re-issued in 16 mm. sound film by 
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Brandon Films, Inc. This film is based 
on the actual story of the work done 
by social workers and teachers among 
the juvenile delinquents in Soviet Rus- 
sia, during the early 1920s, but many 
of the suggestions are applicable to- 
day. Available from Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

NORWAY REPLIES — This stirring 
film of a young Norwegian who escapes 
from his Nazi-occupied country, trains 
in England and returns to bomb the 
Germans is now being released by Wal- 
ter Gutlohn, 25 West 45th St.. New 
York City, in a 16 mm. sound, full 
length feature picture. The narrative 
is handled by Ed Thorgerson, Alois 
Havrilla and Ben Grauer. The work of 
the Norwegian merchant marine, now 
the third largest in the world, is shown 
as this group works unceasingly for the 
liberation of Norway. 

10,000 FEET DEEP—Two reel film 
showing how modern scientific methods 
take the place of the prospector’s divin- 
ing rod in the location of probable oil 
deposits and how wells are drilled in 
swamps and waterways as well as in 
open land. Free booking from Shell Oil 
Co., Inc., 50 West 50th St., New York 
20, N. Y. 





HOW HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Because you, as a High School teacher, 
know your girls so well—their skills and 
aptitudes, their likes and dislikes—the 
State Nursing Councils for War Service 
are asking your special help in selecting 
those fortunate girls who, by tempera- 
ment and training, will be eligible to 
apply for free professional training with 
pay, m over 1,000 nursing schools. 

For this purpose, the U.S.Cadet Nurse 
Corps recently organized a “Pledge” 
group, open to Juniors and Seniors in 
good scholastic standing, with good 
health. 

As a guide in their selection, you 
should be able to report favorably on 


each girl's characteristics—her initiative, 
leadership,emotional balance, adjustments, 
and manner. 


Ask for Supply of Applications 


Girls who in vour judgment rate high 
in these points, should be given the 
“Pledge” application blanks. Each 
blank requires two endorsements be- 
fore being returned: (1) By the High 
School Principal, Vocational Guidance 
Director, Superintendent or Advisory 
Teacher. (2) By the registered nurse 
representing the State or Local Nursing 
Council for War Service. When one of 
your girls qualifies as a “Pledge,” she 


can help select Juniors and 
Seniors for Cadet Nurse “Pledges” 


will be sent an attractive Cadet Nurse 
“Pledge” pin and membership card. 
Actual membership in the U.S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps depends, of course, on ac- 
ceptance by an approved school of 
*nursing. The Local Nursing Council for 
War Service will keep the “Pledges” 
interested and with you, will help them 
to choose their schools of nursing. 
* * * 
Applications and “Personality Summary 
Reports” will be sent to High School Prin- 
cipals. Ideal opportunities for your finest 
girls. Write to your State Nursing Council 
for War Service (see list), or to the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Box 88, New York, N. ¥ 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES OF STATE NURSING COUNCILS FOR WAR SERVICE 








Ala, Mrs. Walter Bragg Smith 62% South Lawrence Street Montgomery Nebr. Miss Halcie M. Boyer 626 Flectric Building Omaha 

Ariz. Miss Minnie C. Benson 1620 Hedrick Drive rucson Nev. liss Dorothy Osborne 139 No. Virginia Avenue Re 

Ark Mrs. Mary T. Wright 5404 Country Club Blvd, Little Rock N. H. Miss Ruth B. Whitcomb (Acting 209 South Street Concord 

Calif. Miss Shirley C. Titus 26 O'Poarrel Street San Francisco 8 N. J. Miss Wilkie Hughes 17 Academy Street Newark 

Colo Miss Irene Murchison 621 Majestic Building Denver | N. Mex Miss Victoria C. Mayer State Health Department Santa Fe 

Conn, Miss Margaret K. Stack 252 Asylum Street Hartford N.Y. Miss Emily L. Creevy 152 Washington Avenue Albany 

De Mrs. Mildred A. Marshall vi4 Jefferson Street Wilmington | N.C. irs. Marie Noell 415 Commercial Building Raleigh 

Db. Cc. Miss Edith M. Beattie 1746 K Street, N. Washington, D. C. | WN. Dak. Miss Clara G. Lewis State Hospital Bismarck 

Fla Miss Ruth Mettinger State Board of Health Jacksonville Ohio irs. Elizabeth P. August 50 East Broad Street Columbus 

G. Mrs. Mildred Pryse It! Porrest Ave, N. E Atlanta Okla. Mi Mozelle Ewing 545 North Sixth Street Muskogee 

T. Mr r. L. Gage 510 South Beretania St Honolulu | Ore. Mrs. Linnie Laird 205 Stevens Building Portland 

tdahe Miss Kathryn McCabe Si. Luke's Hospital Boise Pa. Mrs. Katherine Miller 400 North Third Street Harrisburg 
Miss June A. Rameey & South Michigan Ave Chicago >. &. Miss Cella Guzman Duffautt No. 22 Santurce 
Miss Helen Teal ! 5 Circle Tower Indianapolis Rr. 1. Miss Anna J. Delmore 42 Weybosset Street Providence 
Miss Adeline Hendricks Ot Shops Building Des Moines 3. S. Miss Nellie C. Cunningham 206 Carolina Life Bldg Columbia 
Mrs. Anne Lee Wick 150 No. Clifton Ave. Wichita | S. Dak Miss Carrie A. Benham {21 Western Building Mitchell 
Mrs. Myrtle C. Applegate 604 So. Third St. Louisville Tenn Mrs. Lucille H. Marshall 615 Warner Building Nashville 
Mrs. Mary Louise Hamra Charity Hosp. Nurse's Home New Orleans Tex Miss A. Louise Dietrich 1001 E. Nevada Street El Paso 
Mrs. Marion T. Gray 258 Concord Street Portiand Utah Mrs. Evan G. Richards 414 Boston Building Salt’ Lake ¢ 
Mrs. Hester G. Frederick 1211 Cathedral Street Baltimore vt irs. Abbie L. Starkey 4 Nelson Street Montpelier 
Miss Helene G. Lee 421) Boylston Street Boston Va. Mr Jessie Wetzel Faris ®11 Grace-American Bidg Richmond 
Miss Theima Il. Scratch »)! West Warren Street Detroit Wash Miss Marian G. Kent 514 Med. Arts Bldg Seattle 
Mrs. Mabel Roach 2642 University Ave St. Paul W. Va Mrs. May M. Maloney 47 Capitol City Blas Charlestor 
Mrs. M. Anita G. Peres Baptist Hospital Jackson Wis Mrs. Fdith M. Partridge 3727 Fast Layton Avenue Cudahy 
Miss Mary E. Stebbins 1512 Waldheim Building Kansas City Wyo. Mre. Veida Schrader 2323 Carey Avenue Cheyenne 
Mrs. Margaret C, Alsop Lalonde Block Helena 
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Originally Sold for 


EVERY STUDENT IN YOUR CLASS SHOULD HAVE 
HIS OWN COPIES OF THESE HELPFUL BOOKS 


%& Each book was edited and published by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
for classroom use and home reading. 


10 FOR $1.00 


Aide 








25¢ to 50¢ Each 


NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 
10 er More—A Real SAVING For You 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how our 
laws are made and the men 
who make them. Provides a 
gallery seat in Congress for 
each of your pupils. Pub- 
lished several years ago but 
still up to date except for 
listing. of 76th Congress. 
32 pages. 


Original price 25¢ a copy 


SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome” by 
Paul L Anderson, author of “With the Eagles” 
and “A Slave of Cataline,"’ ete. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is again in 
the headlines. 32 pages. Hlustrated wi:h many 
original drawings. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


The story of the civilization of ancient 


by Paul R. Agard 


Athens 
protessor of Greek, Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin. Helps 
your students understand why Greek civiliza- 
tion is worth studying today. 32 pages. Iilus- 
trated with many photographs. 
Original price was 


iS¢ 


@ copy. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


“Watch Your P.Q.” (Person- 
ality Quotient) provides help- 
ful information for young peo- 
ple on ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains practi- 
cal guides, articles on inferi- 
ority complex, charm, bully- 
ing, ete. 32 pages 


> 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 





HOW TO. 
JUDGE . 
“OTIOW PiICTUaES 
analysis 
signed 
Helps 
joy and evaluate the best mo- 


PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK 


handbook of 
and 

for 

your 


photoplay 
enjoyment. De- 
classroom use 
student€’’ to en- 


to form a 
pages 32 


How 
62 


tion pictures. 
photoplay club 
sections. 
AND HOW TO ORC ANIZE 
a PHOTOPLAY c.ue 


Original price was 25¢ a copy 


AMATEUR BROADCASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


A 64-page “Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- 
ers’ providing practical step-by-step directions 
for successful school broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Helpful ideas for 
auditorium programs. 8 complete chapters. 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 


Original price was S0¢ a copy. 





ENJOYING THE ARTS 


A group of essays on art appreciation covering 
The novel, the short story 
the drama, sculpture, archi- 
painting. Each essay written by a 
in his field. A valuable teaching aid 
schoo! English classes. 32 pages. 


such 
poetry 
tecture 


topics as 
the 
and 
specialist 


for high 


essay, 


Original price was 35¢ copy. 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP — 220 East 42nd St., 


! enclose $ for the following 


copies of CONGRESS AT WORK 


conies of SWORD OF SER 
GESTUS 


copies of THE GLORY THAT 
WAS GREECE 


WATCH YOUR P.Q 


copies of HOW TO JUDGE 
MOTION PICTURES 


copies of AMATEUR BROAD 
CASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


copies of ENJOYING THE ARTS 
copies of LAND OF LIBERTY 


Name 


copies of a 


City a 


State 





New York 17, N. Y 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publications listed in this ad. 


School —— 


Street Address — 





LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated re- 
gional study of U. S. be- 
fore the war. Takes ww 
students on a tour of U. 

in peacetime. A big seh: 
of 128 pages with 338 il- 
lustrations 

and pictorial 

tractive paper cover. 


Original price S0c a@ copy. 


- P.O. Zene Me... 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP! 


A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Please enclose your remittance with your order 


TE-4-17-44 
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Audio-Visual News 


(Concluded ) 


The Society tor Visual Education 
Aircraft Identification Kit prepared by 
the aviation experts on the staff of Fly 
ing, is being kept up-to-date by the 
addition of new aircraft silhouettes as 
rapidly as information becomes ayvail- 
able. New additions 118 
Lockheed Hudson (A 119 
Boeing Sea Ranger ( Hein 
kel He-113; 121. Heinkel He-115: 129 
Fieseler Storch (Fi-156K). Bottom 
stde and head-on views are included 
for each aircraft. Available from So 
ciety for Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street. Chicago 2, Illinois 


include: 
A-39, PBO): 
(PBB); 120. 


* a 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 
gan, has announced the completion o! 
three new discussional slide film Kit 
“Light on Mathematics,” draw 
ings, graphs, and pictorial exhibits to 
taling 1,087, to develop mathematical 
concepts; “Air Age Physics (Mechan 
ics),” a series of 15 slide film subjects 
to help in establishing visual and mat! 
ematical relationships between funda 
mental principles and their applicatio 
“Mechanical Drawing and Drafting 
1,112 individual pictures covering bas 
and advanced geometric instructions 
and mechanical drawing projects 


sets: 


cod a * 


The Fred Allen 
“favorite program” recently in the L5t! 
Annual Poll of Radio Editors, conduct 
ed heretofore by the New York World 
Telegram and continued this vear b 
The Billboard. Other top-ranking [ 
vorites included: female 


vocalist Din 
Shore; dramatic program, Lux Rad 
Theater; 


Gladys Swa 
thout; symphonic orchestra, New Y: 
Philharmonic-Symphony orchestra; out 
standing new star, Frank  Sinat: 
comedian, Bob Hope; quiz progra: 
Information Please; government pro 
gram, The Army Hour; sports an 
nouncer, Bill Stern; dance orchest 
Guy Lombardo; announcer, Milto 
Fred Waring 


program, M 


Show was vot 


concert singer, 


Cross; best quarter hour, 
program; documentary 
Behind the Gun; children’s program 
Let’s Pretend; best single 
the CBS Letter on Race 


* * * 


broad« 


Hatred 


Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass bh 
been recorded by RCA Victor, wit! 
dramatic reading by Ralph Bellamy, fi! 
and stage star. As timely today 
when they were first written, the 
poems speak of war and of freed 
and of America’s essential spirit. 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Dorothy Rahta 


The Amazon — the river that reaches across a continent. 


explorers 400 years ago. Then it be- 
ame the center of cocoa and sugar 
trade, and between 1900 and 1910 
vas the rubber capital of the world. 
When the world turned to Malaya 
nd the East Indies for rubber, Be- 
em became shabby and poor. 
Since 1941, Belém has begun to 
om again, as a rubber base and as 
relay point for the Allies’ Air Ferry 
ommand to Africa. American engi- 
eers have cut new jungle roads 
| from Belém to airports on Brazil’s 
t ulge.”"* They have dug wells for 
lean water and have built a huge 
D ke to save Belém from Amazon 
ods. Doctors have cleared the re- 
on of malaria and sent floating hos- 
tals up-river to the rubber tappers 
RDC has taken 12,000 tons of rub- 
er out of the Amazon Valley for 
e U.S. war effort. It hopes to boost 
ie output by 30 per cent in 1944 by 
cruiting more workers. 
RDC’s first problem is manpower 
iortage. Brazil is unlike Malaya, 
f here a dense population always 
ipplied the rubber plantations with 
% lentiful tabor. Brazil — especially 
dom the Amazon Valley—is sparsely 
opulated compared to Malaya. 
RDC’s second problem is expense. 


Because travel is so difficult in the 
river jungles, it costs RDC $100 to 
equip and supply each worker. It 
costs thousands of dollars to ship the 
rubber to coastal ports. To cover 
such expenses, RDC must charge a 
minimum of 60c to 75c a pound for 
Amazon rubber. Malaya rubber 
costs a maximum of 5c a pound. 

Brazil is afraid that the high cost 
of Amazon rubber will once again 
make Brazil unable to compete with 
Malaya rubber after the war. So 
Brazilian businessmen are trying to 
develop other Amazon resources be- 
sides rubber. Such products include 
oiticia oil from Brazil nuts, that re- 
places Chinese tung oil in varnishes; 
babassu nuts; cashew nut oil for 
making plastics heat resistant; and 
castor bean for airplane lubricating 
oil. 


Kapok from Brazil 


Brazil was one of the first of the 
Latin American republics to produce 
kapok, the silky-cotton fibre used in the 
lining of sleeping bags. Because it is 
water repellent and buoyant, kapok is 
used for life jackets, portable pontoons, 
and buoys that support flares to guide 
ships and planes. 


Kaiser Signed Up 
To Aid Venezuela 


Henry J. Kaiser, launcher of a 
thousand ships, is out to launch 
more good-neighborliness between 
the United States and Venezuela. 

The government of Venezuela has 
signed him up to supervise a big 
industrialization program. 

Kaiser's “can do” engineers and 
“know how” workmen will help the 
Venezuelan people to help them- 
selves. Mr. Kaiser said: 

“Everybody's standard of living 
has to be raised if we are going to 
raise our own. Venezuela needs 
American help. She can benefit from 
our technical know-how and our in- 
dustrial genius.” 

An improvement program, to be 
worked on by 150 Kaiser engineers, 
includes the following: 

1. Transportation: development of 
a coastwise and inland waterways 
system; also highways. 

2. Development of hydroelectric* 
power and natural gas sources. 

3. Exploitation of mineral de- 
posits: coal, iron, diamonds. 
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VICTORY QUIZ wrars vour ® ? 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Complete the following statements. Score 5 points each 
Total, 25. 

1. The word polders means (a) Dutch guerrillas; (b) 
reclaimed lands; (c) the people who conduct Gallup Polls 
in Holland. 

2. In the 17th century, Amsterdam was (a) the greatest 
commercial city in Europe; (b) not yet built; (c) famous 
for its Flying Dutchmen. 

3. When Holland was invaded in 1940, the Netherlands 
East Indies government (a) flooded the islands; (b) seized 
German ships and arrested the Nazis; (c) was out on a 
Dutch treat. 

4. In March 1942, the Netherlands East Indies were 
captured by (a) Italy; (b) Germany; (c) Japan. 

5. Holland helps the United Nations (a) by smuggling 
out her tulip bulbs; (b) by means of her merchant fleet; 
(c) by wearing wooden shoes to save valuable shoe 
leather. 

My score 


2. NEWS NOTES 


Answer the following questions. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 25. 
1. How are the Nazis destroying land in Holland? 
(a) by fires; (b) by floods; (c) by bombings. 
. Where is the Dutch government in exile? 
(a) Glasgow; (b) Dublin; (c) London. 
8. What mountains in Poland have the Russians reached? 
(a) the Urals; (b) the Carpathians; (c) the Alps. 
. What river have the Russians crossed in Rumania? 
(a) Prut; (b) Bug; (c) Don. 
. What mountain pass leads into Czechoslovakia? 
(a) Khyber; (b) Brenner; (c) Tartar. 
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My score 
3. MAP STUDY 
1. In the space below write the names of three of the 


islands of the Dutch East Indies. Score 2 points each 
Total, 6 





2. In the spaces below list four products of Brazil. Score 


1 point each. Total, 4. 





3. 
4. 





My score 
4. FLAT-TOPS ARE TOPS! 


Three of the statements below are incorrect. Cross out 
the three that you think are wrong. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 15. 

1. The first take-off from an aircraft carrier occurred in 
World War IL. 

2. The arresting gear is used when a plane lands on a 
flat-top. 


3. Eugene Ely made the first airplane take-off from a 
ship. 

4. Crewmen on the flight deck always wear white jerseys 

5. Flat-tops do not carry their own fuel and high octane 
gas. 

6. The Lexington and Yorktown were aircraft carriers. 


My score 


5. RUBBER TALK 


Complete the following statements. Score 5 points each 
Total, 25. 

1. Until the beginning of the 20th century most of th 
world’s rubber came from (a) Mexico; (b) Peru; (« 
Brazil. 

2. Then Malaya and the East Indies led the world i: 
rubber production because they had (a) dry land; (b 
vulcanized rubber trees; (c) cheap labor. 

3. Belterra is a (a) tributary of the Amazon; (b) Ford’s 
rubber town in Brazil; (c) a brand of rubber. 

4. The word seringueiras means (a), rubber tapper; (b 
prairie; (c) Beat Me Daddy Eight to the Bar. 

5. One problem faced by the Rubber Development Co: 
poration is (a) lack of a demand for rubber; (b) fuel 
rationing; (c) manpower shortage. 


My score ____ 


My total score VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


Brazil’s bulge, p. 8. The bulge of Brazil refers t 
the triangular portion of land jutting out into th 
Atlantic Ocean. Natal and Recife are the two chie! 
cities on the bulge. 

harass (HAR-ass, or ha-RASS), p. 6. To worry by 
repeated attacks; to lay waste; to raid; to fatigue. 

hydroelectric (high-dro-a-LEK-trik), p. 9. Produc 
tion of electricity by water power, 

Hoboken Ferry (HO-bo-ken), p. 12. Ferry servic: 
across the Hudson River between Hoboken, N. J., an 
Manhattan Island, New York City. 

reclaimed lands, p. 3. Land rescued from waste, an: 
made fit for cultivation. 

arable (AR-a-bl), p. 4. From the Latin word arar 
(to plow). Land that can be plowed, or land that is 
cultivated for plowing is called arable land. 

tons, p. 6. A merchant ship’s tonnage is measured 
in terms of its cargo carrying capacity. Each hundre« 
cubic feet is measured as one ton. In warships tonnag: 
is measured by the weight of the water that the shi) 
displaces. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Ploesti (plo-YEST), p. 3. 

Prut (proot), p. 3. 

Bucharest (byou-ka-REST), p. 3. 
Manaos (mah-NAH-oos), p. 8. 
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'| Backed Up DiMaggio’ 


By Lt. Herb Eisenberg 


HOW would you 
like to wake up 
one afternoon and 
find yourself play- 
ing baseball 
alongside Joe Di- 
Maggio? You’d 
probably pinch 
yourself nine 
times to make 
sure you weren't 
dreaming. At least 
that’s what I did last Memorial Day 
when I found myself playing next to 
the great DiMag’. 

Here’s my story. Last Memorial Day 
I was a cadet at the Santa Ana ( Calif.) 
Air Base. I had the day off and no 

y of spending it, when I remembered 
that the base team was playing the 
Long Beach Ferry Command. So I 

bbed my spikes and glove and high- 
tailed it out to the field. On the way I 
met five of my buddies who had the 
same idea. 

When we got there, we looked over 

team and, boy, it was really good. 
DiMag’ was the star, of course, but 
nearly all the others were also former 
big leaguers. 

The Ferry Command had a battery 
that I recognized instantly. The pitcher 
vas Charley Ruffing, the former Yan- 

ace and teammate of DiMaggio. 
e catcher was Hank Danning, for- 
merly of the Giants. 

Our manager proved to be a swell 
guy. He turned over right field to us 

lets—three of us for one inning 
apiece and the other three for two 
nings each. We had one shirt, which 

handed around every time a new 
n went out to the field. 
[ was a two-innings man and pretty 
ky, too. I got a chance at bat. So I 
also boast that I faced Charley Ruf- 
g, that I was whiffed by him and 
t Hank Danning caught my third 


] 
Ke, 
But the greatest thrill of all was play- 
alongside DiMaggio. It’s a good 
ng no balls were hit my way in the 
innings I was out there. I kept 
king at Joe. He was all business, just 
he was in the Yankee Stadium. 
So you see, I didn’t really get to back 
up the great DiMaggio. But that doesn’t 
mean I couldn’t have 





Lt. Eisenberg 


, 








With jaws 
as heavy 


as a lion’s» 


This Machine 


Tests the Strength of Rayon Fabrics 


N* one wants an elbow making an unexpected appearance through a 
shirt-sleeve during a vigorous baseball game; nor does a tennis player 
want her blouse to split down the back when she reaches for a high shot! 
To avoid mishaps, it’s important to know whether a fabric is strong enough 


for its intended use — to learn about its “tensile strength.” 


To tell in advance about the ability of a fabric to withstand the 
wear it will probably receive, a test is made in the laboratory, in the 
machine pictured. Its tearing jaws reveal the hidden qualities of strength 


in rayon fabrics. 


Here’s the way a woven rayon fabric passes the “tensile strength” test. A 
five-inch piece of the fabric is placed firmly between the two heavy “jaws,” 
and the machine goes to work. It gradually pulls the fabric tighter and 
tighter. The fabric is pulled lengthwise, crosswise. It is thoroughly soaked 
in water, and tested while wet. Five separate samples of a fabric are given 
the test, in order to determine the average strength. The chart shown at top 
in the photograph registers the amount of stress that finally breaks the fabric. 
Tensile strength requirements vary according to the purpose for which a 
fabric is to be used. For example, a daytime dress fabric does not need to 
have as much tensile strength as a lining fabric which must withstand the 


hardest kind of daily tugging and pulling. 


To make sure your clothes have passed the “tensile strength” 
test, as well as other important laboratory tests, look for 
informative labels, such as the CROWN* Tested Tag, on 
the clothes and fabrics you buy. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices. 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I.5 


Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FAERICS 
This seal is awarded 


only to fabrics cont 


ing CROWN Ray 


after they have pass 


the CROWN Tests 
serviceability. 
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LETTERS from 
Girls in the lewieel 








JEAN 
LOGAN 


WAVE Jean 

Logan’s letter is 

the second in 

our series of let- 

ters from women 

in the armed 

services She is 

writing to her aunt, Belle Glass, who 
lives in Glasgow, Scotland. 


Dearest Aunt Belle, 

So you think I’m a British WREN. 
Indeed! Surely you’ve heard about 
WAVES! And if you haven't, it's 
about time you did! Let this letter 
prove just how good a recruiter I 
am for the WAVES of the United 
States Navy. Here goes... . 

I was sworn into the Navy on the 
29th of September of last year. | 
thought: “Gee, | wonder if this is 
how one feels when getting married 
— pledging her life for a new one.” 

Yes, | realized it was a big step | 
was taking — a blind date with Uncle 
Sam for the duration and six months. 
I realized too, that I was putting 
away frilly dresses and colored shoes 
for a plain Navy suit with black ox- 
fords. But that didn’t matter. It 
seemed so _ insignificant when I 
thought of our boys “over there” and 
how small my job seemed to theirs. 

I reported for my basic training at 
the Naval Training School in the 
Bronx on the 21st of October. Our 
barracks modern three-room 
apartment houses located near the 
campus. There were twelve girls in 
each apartment, four girls to each 
room and we slept in double bunks 
Navy style. My tall, lanky bunkmate, 
Millie, griped about having to climb 
to the upper every night while I, 
small and agile, occupied the lower. 

One morning, the very first week, 
she forgot she was in the upper, and 
as nice as you please stepped out 
into space! We awoke at her startled 
cry to find her lying on the floor 
shaking, not as a result of injury, but 
laughter. 


were 


Millie didn’t mix much with the 
other girls, but a warm friendship 
sprang up between the two of us. 


One night Millie told me the se- 
crets which I suspected she had been 
trying to conceal. Her husband had 
been killed in Bataan in the spring 
of 1942, and a few months later her 
nine-moaths-old baby had died. Her 
husband had been in the Navy and 
she felt that joining the WAVES was 
helping carry on the work which he 
would have been doing now. 


At the Training School, we got up 
at 5:30, had chow at 6:30 and in- 
struction classes during the day. | 
went to classes in Navy Personnel, 
Ranks and Ratings, saw movies 
about the war. We drilled one hour 
a day and had gym classes for an 
hour a day. 

Then there were the chores to be 
done. I had deck duty one night a 
week, which meant that when all my 
other shipmates were fast asleep | 
had to “swab the decks” in the hall. 

I finished my basic training and 
was overjoyed to learn that the Navy 
had assigned me to the work I 
wanted to do — recruiting. I reported 
to the Procurement Office in New 
York. 

I was tu be permanently stationed 
there. That was a big disappoint- 
ment. I had joined the Navy to see 
the world, and, as far as I could 
gather, the Hoboken Ferry* would 
be the extent of my sea travel. There 
was one consolation, though. I am 
a little different from the average 
WAVE by being born in Scotland 
and having returned to Scotland 
twice. I can say that I really have 
been to sea! 

I wish you were near enough so 
that you might tune in to my radio 
program. It is broadcast every Friday 
afternoon over station WBMX. It 
consists of an interview with a guest 
who is either a WAVE or a girl who 
is going to be one. Some time during 
the program I usually sing a Scotch 
song. We call the program Boots in 
Blue. 

Mother and Dad are fine. Sister 
Helen just completed her basic over- 
seas training for the Nurses Corps at 
Greensboro, N. C., 


Affectionately, 
Your niece, 
Jean 


> 22 fe aoe 


from our readers 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the February 29-March 4 issue oj 
the magazine you wrote that Constan 
tine, the Roman emperor, made Chris. 
tianity the state religion of Rome. | 
looked this up and found that Theodo 
sius was the one. “é 

Sonny Dean, 
Iowa City High School, Iowa 


Editor's Note: In 313 A.D. Constantin, 
issued the Edict of Milan giving Christians 
the right to practice their religion openly 
He placed the Christians on an equal basis 
with the pagans, built churches and had 
Christian bishops at his council meeting 
In 324 he established Christianity as 1 
state religion. Theodosius came to power 
379 A.D. He prohibited pagan wors)iip 
closed the pagan temples, and recognized 
orthodox Catholicism as the 
Rome. 


religior 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the picture of the “Flying Ice-Box 
we would like to know if the line be! 
the plane is part of it. This picture a 
peared in the February 21-26 issu 
Junior Scholastic. 

Jean Hess and Robert Morningst 
Illinois Valley School, 
Saxton, Pa. 

Editor's Note: The picture is a pliot 
graph-of a model flying wing. The line you 
refer to is part of the stand on which the 
model rests. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the March 20-25 issue you said 
Admiral Raymond Spruance, chie! 
the Central Pacific Command, is second 
in command to Admiral Chester Nimitz 
But elsewhere, I have read that Admiral 
John Towers is second in command t 
Nimitz. 

Robert Peterso: 
Wood Lake Sch 
Grantsburg, W 

Editor's Note: You are right. Tower 
deputy to Nimitz and is the second in 
mand of the U. S. Pacific Fleet. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the February 7th issue of th 
magazine you stated that Germany con 
quered Poland. That is incorrect, how 
ever, because only half of Poland was 
occupied by the Germans, the other lial! 
being occupied by the Russians. 

Charlyne Abelon and Miriam Bryant 

Brainerd Jr. H. S., 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Editor’s Note: The map on page 5 of the 
Feb. 7th issue bears a caption reading: “In 
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1939 Germany started World War Il by 
invading Poland. Afraid lest Germany get 
all Poland, Russia ordered her armies to 
invade Poland from the east.” 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the March 6-11 issue ot Junior 
Scholastic you said that 50 per cent of 
our canned vegetables would go to the 
armed forces. 
ris- Then you said that out of every 100 
cans of vegetables on the grocers’ 
shelves in 1943, there would be only 81 
cans in 1944. My class and I worked 
out the problem and found that 50 per 
cent of 100 leaves only 50 cans on the 
tine shelves. I would like an explanation of 
ns this problem. 
ily La Verne Handrick, 
Isis Minorqua Grade School, 
Minorqua, Wis. 


Editor's Note: You are confusing the 
veaning of the two percentages. 50% of all 
vegetables canned must be set aside for 
the armed forces. This is a higher percent- 
age than was set aside last year. Because 
of this, there will be less for the grocers’ 
shelves, hence less for consumers. How 
much less? Not 50%, as you suppose, be- 
ause the 50% applies only to the amount 
+ national production to be set aside for 
the armed forces. The grocer will get 19% 
ess than he got last year; that is, for every 
100 cans of vegetables he got last year, he 
will get only 81 cans this year. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


There was a mistake in the Junior 
Scholastic of Dec. 6-11. On the map on 
page 3 you show Chungking and 
Changsha on the edge of the rice bowl. 
But in the Victory Quiz you don’t give 
Chungking. The answers given in the 
Teachers Edition are Chengtu and 
Changsha. 

Am in the seventh grade ot the 
Labish Center School. We enjoy the 
Junior Scholastic. 


Ronald E. Barnick, 
Labish Center School, 
Salem, Ore. 


Editor's Note: You are right, Ronald, and 
Junior Scholastic apologizes for the error. 


Editor's Note to Roberta Goodman, 
oodbine, N. J.: You will find the answer 
your question in the Dec. 13-18 issue of 
nior Scholastic, p. 13. 


| 


Correction, please! In the issue of April 
: 1-15 we answered a letter from Ronald 
~ half llumphreys, Firth, Idaho, about the Mar- 
' | Mars and the B-19. We apologize for 
nfusing the B-19 with the B-29. Only one 
del of the B-19 was built, an experi- 
ental plane, by Douglas Aircraft. The B- 
} has a wingspan of 212 feet, greater than 
of the the 200-foot Mars. The weight of the Mars 
g: “In heavier than the B-19—70 tons vs. 41 


ns. 
































**But, Miss Truman—supposin’ you hadn’t had 
your Wheaties this morning?”’ 


@ It looks as if Clinton gets completely off the beam 
without his “Breakfast of Champions’’. That’s easy 
to understand if you know your Wheaties. 
And say! If you’re not already acquainted—don’t 
waste any time putting your feet under a table, and 


your spoon under a heap of milk, fruit, and Wheaties, 


Those big whole wheat flakes are chuck-full of 
champion whole grain nourishment—the kind 
of concentrated nourishment so many famous ath- 
letes get when they build their breakfast around a 
man-sized bow! of Wheaties with milk and 
fruit. And that “‘up-an’-at-'em” food energy 
is mighty easy to take when it’s combined 
with Wheaties rich, malt-sweet flavor. 
Yes, you'll want Wheaties satisfying 
nourishment and zippy, “second helping” 
flavor—often. You'll discover that 
a good breakfast can be good fun— 
when it starts with milk and fruit 
and Wheaties, ‘Breakfast 


of Champions.” 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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Small Fry 

Two little boys were discussing their 
ages. 

“I'm five,” said the first. “How old 
are you?” 

“Dunno,” replied the second, 

“Do women bother you?” 

“Nope.” 

“Then you are only four.” 


Dallas Burton, Bethel School, “lover. 8. C 


Say It with Flowers 

A young man entered a florist’s shop 
and ordered two dozen roses to be sent 
to his fiancee on her 24th birthday. On 
the card he wrote: “One for every 
precious year of your life.” After he left 
the shop, the proprietor said to the 
clerk, “He’s a good customer of ours. 
Throw in an extra dozen.” - 

There was no wedding. 


David Gillingham, Will Rogers Jr. H. 8., 
Long Beach, Calif 


Time to HANG Around 


“How long are you in jail for?” 

“Only three weeks.” 

“What did you do this time?” 

“Just killed my wife.” 

“And just got three weeks?” 

“Yup. Then they're going to hang 
me. 


Marjorie Walton, South School, Wellston, Ohio 


Love My Dog 
Tom: “I don’t think Mary likes you.” 
Bob: “Sure she does! This morning 
when that poodle of hers bit me she 








The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Gas Is Used for Chasing Zeros 
Save It for Our Flying Heroes 
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At Stationery Departments Everywhere 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands 
head—(oronation—Early Victorian 
—with Big Catalogue 
GRAY +TAMP CO 


stamps from Tan 
Animal—Scarce Baby- 
Airmatl—Map Stamps 
all free—send Se for postage 
Dept. SB.. TORONTO, CANADA 

















From ‘Flying’ 
“My new landing gear will enable 


planes to land even in trees!” 


said: “Poor tellow! I hope this doesnt 
make you sick.’” 

Tom: “Yeah! But she was talking to 
the dog.” 


Arlene Weisberg. Hibbard School, Chicago, Ml 


He Didn’‘t Bank on That 


“My brother was a little unlucky in 
his business ventures. First he opened 
» grocery store and that failed. Then 
he opened a shoe store and that failed, 
and then he opened a bank and al- 
though he was successful, he had to 
give it up. He couldn’t open up any 
more banks.” 

“Why not? Was it overwork?” 

“No, they sent him up the river for 


* ” 
six months. 
Hubert Rossano, Schulze School, Detroit, Mich 


PORTrait 


First Sailor: “What's that funny in- 
signia on the side of that ship?” 
Second Sailor: Shhh. That’s the cap- 


tain looking out of the porthole.” 
Kenneth E. Knout, Scottsbluff Jr. H. S 
Scottsbluff, Neb 


Goon Gun Shot 


Small boy in drug store: “My sister 
wants some powder.” 

Druggist: “Do you mean the kind 
that goes off with a bang?” 

Small boy: “Nope, I want the kind 
that goes on with a little puff.” 


Tune Drummond, Bancroft School, Edeh Par, Dei 


Step LIVEly, Please! 


Tom and Jerry were visiting a large 
city for the first time and they were not 
used to elevators. They entered a high 
building and approached the closed ele- 
vator door. Tom succeeded in open- 
ing the door, stepped through, and fell 
to the basement. He called up to Jerry, 
“Look out for that first step,” he said, 
“it’s a bad one.” 


Grace Rosenberg. Third Street School, Perkassie, Pa 


Joke of the Week ) 


Top humor honors and the Gold 
Star JSA button for this week go to 
Sugar Kellison, Hillsboro, (W. Va.) 
School. 


Two men were sittins together on a 
train. All at once one of the men started 
laughing. The other asked him what had 
tickled him so. 

“I swallowed my newspaper,” he said, 
bursting with another roar of laughter. 

“What's so funny about that?” asked 
the other passenger. 

“I'd like to see Dick Tracy try to get 
out of that one.” 


A Good Mixer 
Caller: “How is your new office boy 
getting along these days?” 
Employer: “Oh, fine. He’s gotten 
things so mixed up now I couldn't get 
along without him.” 


Myra Davis, P. 8. 92, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Bedroll or Bankroll? 
“My father puts all his savings unde 
his pillow every night.” 
“Doesn't he trust banks?” 
“No. He just likes to know. that he 
has enough to retire on.” 


Joan Grahowska, School 42, Buffalo. N ¥ 








—and time for parties, activities and 
those good times that come with the end 
of-the-school-year fling. Get hep to some 
bang-up ideas in 19 stories in thi< swell 
book of the mis-adventures t 
and sister in Junior High. 


BIB AND TUCK 


This 64-page book, printed 
in two colors, with lots of 


snazzy pic- ONLY 25c 


tures, 
1® or more copies through yo 
only 15¢ a copy. 


troer 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP | 


4 service division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Here’s my 25¢ for a copy of BIB AND TUCK 
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NEW MOVIE 


THE PURPLE HEART 
aa 20th Century-Fox 





In this exciting film Captain Harvey 
Ross (Dana Andrews) and seven other 
flyers are in the hands of the Japanese. 
They had raided Tokyo and crashed in 
China. Here they were found by Chi- 
nese fifth columnists who turned them 
over to the Japanese. 

The Japs brought the Americans to 
trial, hoping to discover the base of the 
Doolittle bombers. This knowledge 
would help many high-ranking Japa- 
nese army and navy officials to “save 
face.” And also, it would serve to ap- 
pease the Japanese people who had 
been shaken by the raid. 

When the flyers refuse to reveal the 
base from which they took off, the trial 
is adjourned and the flyers returned to 
prison. There are no torture chamber 
scenes. But you can guess what our 
fyers went through. Two of them lose 
their minds. The hands of another are 
shattered. Still they will not talk. Their 
Yankee courage and sense of duty keep 
them from turning coward. Blue blood 
runs from the Purple Heart. 


Movie Checkup 


4A Awarded Blue Ribbon 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey. The 
Song of Bernadette. Madame Curie. 
lane Eyre. 


“iA Other top films; don’t miss 


The Purple Heart. The Sullivans. Cry 
Havoc. Destination Tokyo. 


4 i4Worthwhile 


Gaslight. With the Marines at Tara- 
wa. And the Angels Sing. Four Jills and 
a Jeep. The Hour Before the Dawn. 
Going My Way. The White Cliffs. See 
Here Private Hargrove. Action in Ara- 
bia. Standing Room Only. Up in Arms. 
Passage to Marseille. 3 Russian Girls. 
Phantom Lady. Passport to Adventure. 
Knickerbocker Holiday. The Fighting 

bees. Higher and Higher. Gung Ho. 
[The Lodger. A Guy Named Joe. Mir- 

of Morgan’s Creek. Battle of Rus- 
Flesh and Fantasy. The Uninvited. 


Average 


Curse of the Cat People. King of the 
Ring. Spider Woman. Rationing. Lady, 
Let's Dance. Voice in the Wind. Tender 
Comrade. Ladies Courageous. 
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1. Pertaining to strategy. 

6. Invisible gas surrounding the earth. 
7. Island in the Solomons north of Guad- 

alcanal. 

9. Large ox in Asia. 

11. Upwards. 

12. Grassy ground around a house. 

13. Inland body of water. 

14. By. 

15. Past tense of eat. 

16. An occupant of a house. 

18. Beverage. 
20. Heavily bombed city in Holland. 


. Army Services of Supply. 

. Egyptian god. 

New Guinea base near Wewak. 
Strongly fortified island in the Caro- 
lines. 

5. No. 1 man of China. 

8. A marble. 

9. River in Alaska. 

10. Northwest part of Ireland. 

12. Opposite of former. 

15. Prefix meaning in front of. 

17. The whole amount. 

19. Anno Domini. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week 


m2 bo he 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Kaiser; 8-score; 10-tie; ll-one; 13- 
bus; 16-Sr.; 17-ape; 19-Spruance; 20-tea; 21-in; 
22-hag; 24-rat; 27-AEF; 28-atoll; 30-Ponape. 

DOWN: 2-Asia; 3-ice; 4-so; 5-Erin; 6-re; 7- 
Arab; 9-Rome; 11-Oran; 12-each; 14-use; 15- 
SPAR; 16-suit; 18-pea; 20-tank; 23-goon; 25-auto; 
26-help; 27-Ala.; 28-A. P.; 29-on. 


Ore Work 


“What have you been doing lately?” 
“Working in Des Moines.” 


“Gold or coal?” 


Laura Chojnacko, School 42, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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Mi: GRS cracks down on [oo » 


Maybe you’ve never met our Mr. GR-S before. 
He’s a mighty giant who represents the remarkable 
achievement of American ingenuity in producing 
GR-S (a Government Rubber—Synthetic). You 
see, when the Japs grabbed nearly all the 
territory from which we used to get 
natural rubber, they thought they had 

us licked. But the development of syn- 
thetic rubber was the answer to Tojo—he 
hadn’t figured on that. 

; This accomplishment makes more 
rubber available than we ever : 
used before... but the demands \~ 
on our present supply of syn- 
thetic rubber are tremendous. 


LET'S GET DOWN TO CASES: 


All the great requirements for the 
military equipment of our fighting 
men must be met first. Life rafts and 
vests... De-Icers for war planes... 
tires for Jeeps . . . treads for tanks. 
Then, come all those things that 
civilians must have .. . like tires for 
trucks, buses, and the transporta- 
tion of war workers . . . industrial 
equipment made of rubber . . . rub- 


That’s the general story. As for us, 
as a footwear manufacturer, in a 


for sports and play, we are making 
this suggestion: It is still necessary 


ber footwear for the health protec- 
tion of the nation. All these needs 
come before anything else and, at 
present, take all the synthetic rubber. 











All rubber 
SEA ARCTIC 
for the Navy 








PEACETIME 








Canvas rubber-soled 
JUNGLE BOOT 
for the Army 


MANUFACTURERS 


normal year this advertisement 
would be devoted to rubber-soled 
canvas shoes. Today, instead of 
presenting new seasonable footwear 


FOOTWEAR FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
illustrating a use of Synthetic Rubber 
in the production of war equipment. 





Canvas rubber-soled 
TRAINING SHOE 
for the Novy 


for the WACS 


OF 








Canvas rubber-soled 
EXERCISE SHOE 


to conserve footwear containing 
rubber—take care of it to make it 
last as long as possible—and buy 
only what you need. 


Hood Rubber Co. 


_ A DIVISION OF 








FOOTWEAR FACTORY, 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 





RUBBER-SOLED CANVAS SHOES 








